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child welfare, while the concluding chapter outlines a program of child- 
welfare legislation. 

That conditions in rural districts are in serious need of improvement 
is clearly demonstrated by the facts presented and that an adequate 
program of constructive work has heretofore not been attempted is 
equally evident. The recommendations on the whole seem well adapted 
to the needs of the state, but it is unfortunate that the National Child 
Labor Committee should be sponsor for a statement such as the following 
in regard to the unmarried mother: "If the mother does not care to have 
the court declare the name of the father of her illegitimate child, it should 
remain undeclared forever." A number of valuable tables are given in 
the Appendix. 

This survey should be valuable not only to West Virginia but to 
other American states as well in that the conditions presented in the 
book are without doubt very similar to those that may be found in other 
parts of the country. 

George B. Mangold 

The Missouri School of Social Economy 



London of the Future. By The London Society under the Editorship 
of Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 286. $15.00. 

London, including under that term the whole area under the control 
of the metropolitan police system, had a population at the last census 
of seven and a quarter millions. Present-day writers assure us, however, 
that the actual "effective" population, including in that number all the 
people whose daily occupations take them to and from the city, is prob- 
ably eight millions and more. This is a larger population than the 
combined populations of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
London is a nation within a nation. 

Not only has this population of London increased steadily for more 
than a hundred years but the complexity of the relations in which every 
individual in this vast community is bound to every other has multiplied 
at an equal or even greater ratio. 

But London is not only the capital of a great nation; it is the capital 
of a vast empire, the limits and responsibilities of which have been 
enormously increased as a result of the world-war. No such concentra- 
tion of population, of power, and of responsibility has ever existed before 
or is ever likely to exist again — for the process of decentralization which 
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has already begun in London seems to reflect a similar process that is 
taking place in the empire itself. It is just the fact that London today- 
seems to be the extreme expression of all that is characteristic and 
fundamental in modern life, which lends a peculiar interest to this 
first volume of the London Society, London of the Future. 

The London Society, it should be said, was organized in February, 
191 2, in order " to interest Londoners in London" so that they might see 
the importance not merely of improving the conditions of life in their 
city but that improvements undertaken "shall be part of one great 
scheme, and so give a unity and completeness to London improvements 
of the future which have been denied her in the past." 

The whole volume, although the separate chapters are written by 
experts, is not, as might be expected, a treatise but a prospectus. It 
presents a picture of the size and complexity of the problem, rather 
than a definite program for action. It is just this that lends a special 
interest to this volume at a time when all our great cities are seeking to 
arouse a new and wider interest of citizens in city life, and are also looking 
forward to the formulation of some large plan which will correlate all 
our present groping efforts at reform and give our future progress the 
character of an orderly march. 

Robert E. Park 

University of Chicago 



The History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920. 
By Robert W. Kelso. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
Pp. 200. $2.50. 

A volume on the story of the Massachusetts poor laws by the president 
of the National Conference of Social Work and the former executive of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities will receive a generous 
welcome. From his own close connection with the Massachusetts 
poor law of the present day, the author is able to interpret the past 
in the light of the present as well as the present in the light of the past. 
The history of philanthropy is perhaps always best written, because it 
is best understood, by social workers. 

Mr. Kelso's history will inevitably be compared with The History 
of Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York, written nearly thirty years 
ago by Dr. John Cummings and published by the American Economic 
Association. The method of treatment adopted in the two volumes is 
quite different. Dr. Cummings adopted the chronological method and 
followed through all legislation that could be included under the rather 



